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thus seemed emphatic in its favor of election by the state legislatures, 
until the electoral plan came up for serious consideration." Congress 
did not grant authority to the president in 1789 to remove heads of ex- 
ecutive departments (p. 240). It recognized the authority as already 
existing, as constitutional in character. The reviewer questions whether 
Frederick the Great was " one of the best friends in Europe of the 
American cause " (p. n) and he doubts that France ever insisted upon 
the enforcement of the rule of 1756 (p. 276). John Adams was vice- 
president for eight years instead of four (p. 308). If the Republicans 
imported William Cobbett (p. 341) it was a very magnanimous act in- 
asmuch as he showed exceptional zeal in supporting the Federalists. 
The Alien Act could not affect William Duane because he was born in 
New York (p. 341). France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 1762, not 
x 763 (p- 399). More serious blunders are the reference to "the 
usurpations of Napoleon Bonaparte" in 1793 (p.277) and the failure to 
grasp the significance of the case of Marbury v. Madison. Chief Justice 
Marshall certainly did not decline ' ' to take jurisdiction on the ground 
that the judiciary could not interfere to control the executive " (p. 390) . 

W. Roy Smith. 
Bryn Mawr. College. 

Provincial America, 1690-1740. By Evarts BOUTELL 
Greene (American Nation, Volume VI). New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1905. — xvii, 356 pp. 

Preliminaries of the Revolution. By GEORGE Elliot HOWARD 
(American Nation, Volume VIII). New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1905.— xv, 359 pp. 

The period covered by Greene's volume has never been adequately 
studied as a whole , and the monographic literature is most incomplete 
and only in very small part reliable. This is recognized, though not 
fully, by the author himself, for he says, in the preface, that "it is 
hardly possible even now to write a history which can be called in any 
sense definitive ; certainly, no such claim is made for the present 
work." That the seventeenth century has been carefully, though not 
completely, studied, while the first half of the eighteenth century has 
been neglected, is partly due to the fascination exercised by the study 
of origins even on those who do not believe, with Fustel de Coulanges, 
that this is the main purpose of history. In part this neglect is also 
explained by the fact that the bulk of the material for the study of this 
period is in manuscript, and has in large part remained undisturbed 
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since it was filed away in the English archives. Greene says that much 
of this has been printed, but while that portion is undeniably bulky, 
yet it bears a small proportion to the whole. The mass of manuscript 
material available and easily accessible in England is enormous, and 
until this material has been carefully worked over, and the result of this 
work embodied in detailed monographs, it is impossible to write any- 
thing but a fragmentary and tentative account of the period. Under 
existing conditions this was bound to be the result of an attempt, such 
as Greene's, based wholly on the published records and on the inade- 
quate monographic literature. 

The reliance on incomplete material has led to vague and tentative 
statements where precise information is available. Thus, for instance, 
Greene says (p. 287) that there are no accurate statistics as to the 
trade of the continental colonies, and as a result he uses only partial 
statistics confined to a few years and arrives at misleading conclusions. 
Yet despite the burning of the bulk of the English customs-papers, 
very full statistics are available, not only in manuscript form, but in 
print. Sir Charles Whitworth's State of the Trade of England (Lon- 
don, 1776) gives accounts of the imports and exports between England 
and the colonies year by year from 1697 on. Similarly Greene says 
(p. 290) that it is extremely difficult to estimate even approximately 
the intercolonial coasting trade. This is unquestionably true, but it is 
not for want of material, as is seemingly implied. Abundant material 
is available in various forms, but especially in the naval office lists, 
whose only drawback is their great wealth of detail. Then a tentative 
statement is made about the condition of the colonial iron industry in 
1750, whereas exact data are available in the governors' certificates. 
The account of the rise of the colonial treasurer (pp. 76, 77) is incom- 
plete, since it fails to show how in several of the colonies, but espec- 
ially in Virginia, a dual financial system existed, one controlled directly 
by the crown, the other by the colony. The statistics of slavery (p. 
238) are misleading, since no attempt is made to differentiate between 
the continental colonies and those in the West Indies, and the estimate 
of the slave population is not in accordance with the available evidence. 
Similarly the entire description of the Board of Trade, both in regard 
to its efficiency and its advisers (pp. 169—172), is vague and indefinite 
where exact and precise statements are possible, as the records of its 
activity are most complete. In fact the entire account of the British 
administrative system and of imperial policy is incomplete and hence 
misleading, partly because the system has not been studied as a work- 
ing institution in its records, and partly because no attention is paid to 
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any but the colonies that were to form the United States. Thus the 
account of the movement towards greater imperial control from 1660 
on would become clearer and its success could be better estimated if its 
results in the Bermudas, in Barbados, in the Leeward Islands and in 
Jamaica were studied. There is for the same reason a failure to appre- 
ciate the spirit of English policy. Thus Greene does not recognize 
that there was an imperial interest which might conflict with the imme- 
diate interests of England or Scotland, or of any of the colonies, and 
that British colonial policy on the whole was based on this imperial 
interest, and not on that of Great Britain or of any colony or any group 
of colonies. It was in pursuance of this imperial policy that the 
molasses act was passed, not to benefit one group of colonies at the 
expense of another, but to strengthen the British Empire in its long- 
drawn-out duel with France. Oglethorpe's attitude in the controversy 
leading up to the passage of this measure (p. 252) is not quite cor- 
rectly represented. 

Despite the claim of this series, that it is a history written from the 
original sources, its main purpose seems to be to summarize the already 
acquired knowledge, not to add to it. The faults of this volume arise 
in the main from the existing defective state of that knowledge, and are 
not attributable to the author's methods in using the published records 
and the monographic literature. Greene has in general refrained from 
making sweeping generalizations founded on incomplete facts, and he 
is usually moderate in his judgments. Yet he has adopted the " Ameri- 
can viewpoint," and there is a tendency, though not a marked one, to 
magnify the failings of the mother-country and to minimize those of the 
colonies. This is especially patent in the discussion of the old colonial 
system, where no account is given of the imperial fiscal system by which 
many colonial products were given preferential treatment in the British 
market. Then, from the reasons assigned for disallowing colonial laws 
in England (pp. 52, 53), no one would infer that a large number of 
the colonial laws disallowed were laws aimed directly at the interests of 
other colonies, inequitable debtor laws, laws depreciating the standard 
of value and thus scaling down debts, and laws discriminating against 
other fellow-subjects residing in Great Britain or in another colony. 
The general statement (p. 173) about the character of the royal gov- 
ernors does them scant justice. On the other hand one of the chief 
evils of the British administrative system which retained its vitality in 
spite of the opposition of the Board of Trade — the residence of minor 
officials in England and the delegation of their duties, in return for 
part of the profits of their offices, to deputies resident in the colonies — 
is not mentioned. 
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Naturally some errors, in part due to carelessness, appear in a work 
covering so long a period. Such an error is the statement (p. 36) that 
ship-timber was an enumerated commodity. Then the statement re- 
garding the effect of the French military operations against Newfound- 
land in 1696 (pp. 127, 133) is inaccurate in so far as it implies that 
the New England fisheries were in Newfoundland. With the exception 
of the whale fishery, they were virtually confined, during the entire 
period under review, to the coasts of Nova Scotia and New England. 
The statement regarding the status of Scotsmen and Irishmen (p. 4) in 
the colonies should be modified. 

Howard's volume is devoted primarily to events between the years 
1763 and 1775, and to a discussion of the causes of the American 
Revolution. He recognizes that the causes of the revolution were re- 
mote, antedating 1763, and he also recognizes that unconsciously the 
colonists were for a long time preparing for independence. Its causes, 
he says, were not social, but political and economic. The primary 
cause he finds in the old colonial system, as embodied in the laws of 
trade and navigation. This system, he says, " was wrong in principle 
and degrading in motive," and hence necessarily the cause of the Revo- 
lution (p. 65). It may be admitted, purely for the sake of argument, 
that this indictment of the old colonial system is justified by the standards 
of the twentieth century, but in order to prove his thesis Howard must 
show that it was the view of the eighteenth century prior to the revolu- 
tionary era. Granting that the system bore hard on the colonies, it 
was only a recognition of this fact that would produce political results. 
Of such a recognition there is no sign. A careful search of the records 
shows that there was no objection on the part of the colonies to the 
system as a whole, though there were complaints against isolated feat- 
ures, which were then carefully considered and usually changed by 
Parliament. On the other hand Francis Yonge, one of the leaders in 
the South Carolina revolution of 17 19, while agent for that colony, sug- 
gested to the Board of Trade a much more restrictive system than that 
in force (Board of Trade, South Carolina 1 , A. 36) , and Bollan, as late 
as 1755, while agent of Massachusetts, wrote for the Board of Trade a 
detailed dissertation on the legal defects in the laws of trade and navi- 
gation in order that they might be remedied and the law better enforced 
(Board of Trade, Massachusetts 74, Hh. 52). Burke's conclusion, in 
his speech on American Taxation, that the general attitude of the 
colonies before 1764 was one of acquiescence, is supported by the 
available evidence. 

The comparatively detailed account of the old colonial system is not 
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accurate. It did not give English manufacturers a monopoly of the 
colonial market, as Howard maintains (p. 51), nor is it correct to de- 
scribe it as " class legislation pure and simple " for the benefit of the 
English merchant and manufacturer. The importance of the English 
preferential system by which colonial products were encouraged by 
direct and indirect bounties is overlooked. Certainly the farmers in 
England whose tobacco was destroyed by the military forces during the 
reign of Charles II, did not look upon the colonial system as class 
legislation in favor of England, nor was it so regarded by the English 
tax-payers, who at one time paid in bounties on colonial naval stores 
a sum not much less than that which the stamp act was expected to 
produce in the continental colonies. In view of Howard's thesis that 
the old colonial system, as it existed before the revolutionary era, was 
the primary cause of the Revolution, it is surprising that no account is 
given of the fundamental changes in that system made by numerous sta- 
tutes from 1764 on. This subject, which has never been adequately 
investigated, deserves treatment at Howard's hands not only in view of 
his thesis, but also for the reason that the system described in his book 
did not prevail during the period therein treated. 

In order to understand the change in English policy after 1763 and 
also the changed attitude of the colonies towards the mother-country, 
some account of the policy of imperial defence and its integral relation 
to the old colonial system is necessary. The peace of 1763, by remov- 
ing the French danger, removed the chief utilitarian bond attaching 
the continental colonies to the mother-country. At the same time the 
vast area of the territory yielded and the increased importance of In- 
dian relations necessitated a great increase in the expenses of adminis- 
tration. It must also be noted that it is impossible to understand Eng- 
lish policy unless some account is given of the trade of the colonies 
with the enemy during the war. This subject also has never been in- 
vestigated, although there is a large mass of papers in the English 
records bearing on it. This trade not only seriously hampered British 
naval operations in the West Indies, but also raised the price of provisions 
on the continent to such a degree that Amherst had difficulty in provis- 
ioning his army and had even to import from Europe for this purpose. 
One of the means adopted for stopping this illegal trade was the enforce- 
ment during the war of the Molasses Act of 1 733 ; and this enforcement 
directly led to the difficulties in Massachusetts about the "writs of 
assistance. ' ' This trade in turn led directly to the orders for the stricter 
enforcement of the laws of trade, and to the changes in policy inaugur- 
ated by the law of 1764. Again, some account should be given of the 
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grudging support afforded by the colonies as a whole during the Seven 
Years' War and the subsequent Indian conspiracy. It was this that led 
to the proposals of Dinwiddie, Shirley, Braddock and others for taxing 
the colonies in 1755. These subjects are either ignored or inadequately 
treated by Howard. Further, the activity of the English government 
after 1763 in its efforts to secure greater imperial control is not studied 
in all its manifestations. As it was this activity, at a time when the 
colonies least needed the mother-country's protection, that led directly 
to the ultimate separation, these omissions are important. The policy 
towards the Indians and the efforts to regulate the Indian trade should 
be; but are not discussed. Then something should be said of the at 
tempts to collect the Greenwich Hospital dues in America. This was 
unquestionably a source of friction. Thus in 1763 the principal de- 
puty-receiver of these dues in America wrote to England, " great 
clamours have arisen against me for the measures I am taking for a 
more exact Collection of the Duty" (Admiralty Papers, Greenwich 
Hospital, Misc. Various, 131.) 

Howard belongs to that group of writers who fail to recognize that 
the desire of a community for complete self-government may be inde- 
pendent of the question whether or not the outside control is for the 
benefit of the dependent community. He does not realize that the 
mother-country and the colonies were each, from the respective stand- 
point adopted, pursuing legitimate ends, and that the Revolution was 
due as much to a misunderstanding of English aims by the colonists as 
to English misunderstanding of colonial conditions. Hence his attitude 
is strongly partisan, and he uncritically adopts American statements and 
ignores or belittles those from English sources. This leads to a dis- 
tinctly distorted account of English policy. Thus he discusses in detail 
the objections of the clergy to the Virginia " twopenny act " of 1758, 
and entirely fails to realize that the most fundamental imperial relations 
were involved in this act. No mention is made of the fact that this 
law directly affected English merchants trading to Virginia by making 
their outstanding contracts in the colony null and void, and that it was 
their complaints as much as those of the clergy which led to the disal- 
lowance of the law in England. (Board of Trade, Virginia 26, X 67.) 
It certainly misrepresents Great Britain's attitude to say, in connection 
with this disallowance, that "a royal prerogative which absolutely de- 
nied to the colonists the privilege of self-help through legislation even 
of temporary force was fast becoming intolerable." Then it is cer- 
tainly not justifiable to contrast the morals of the Medmenham Abbey 
set in England with those of John Adams, as if either were typical of 
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the respective communities. In his treatment of the slave-trade How- 
ard also shows a strong bias. In view of Great Britain's attitude 
toward slavery in Georgia, where the colonists forced the mother-coun- 
try to sanction the institution , the general statement that attempts to 
restrain slavery were frowned upon in Great Britain should be modified ; 
and there is no justification for the statement regarding the Virginians 
(p. 90) that "they objected to the exercise of the prerogative, not 
primarily because the king was forcing upon them a traffic which they 
abhorred, but because they believed their welfare was being sacrificed 
in the interest of British merchants." The attitude of England and of 
the colonies towards slavery is not correctly represented, though there 
is abundant material from which the truth can be ascertained. The 
governors were instructed not to agree to laws imposing duties on 
negroes imported, unless these duties were made payable by the pur- 
chasers and not by the importers. The instruction arose from a com- 
plaint of the English slave-traders that on account of duties made pay- 
able by the importer an excessive amount of capital was required in the 
trade. Some colonial laws were repealed in England because they vio- 
lated this instruction, and others because the duty was so high that the 
English government feared it would raise the cost of production in the 
colonies and ultimately hurt them in competition with the foreign col- 
onies. Yet in general, with but slight interruptions, all the plantation 
colonies on the continent levied duties on the importation of negroes 
with the full knowledge and consent of the mother-country. These 
duties were levied primarily for revenue purposes, and also partly 
because the great increase in the slave population, it was feared, por- 
tended a slave insurrection like the rather formidable and protracted 
one in Jamaica. There was, however, another reason for the enact- 
ment of such laws — namely, to protect the colonial industry of breeding 
slaves. In 1760 the Virginia assembly reduced the import duty on 
slaves ; the burgesses passed the law by only one vote. The contest on 
this occasion, as Fauquier informed the Board of Trade, was 

between the old Settlers who have bred great Quantity of Slaves and w* make 
a Monopoly of them by a Duty w ch they hoped would amount to a prohibi- 
tion; and the rising Generation who want Slaves, and don't care to pay the 
Monopolists for them at the price they have lately been w oh was exceedingly 
high [Board of Trade, Virginia 27, Y 8.] 

The Virginia law of 1760 distinctly says that the duties were reduced 
because they were found 

very burthensome to the fair purchaser, a great disadvantage to the settle- 
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ment and improvement of the lands in this colony, introductive of many 
frauds, and not to answer the end thereby intended, inasmuch as the same 
prevents the importation of slaves, and thereby lessens the fund arising from 
the duties upon slaves [Hening, vii, 357, chapter i, 1760.] 

The following year Virginia still further reduced these duties (Hening 
vii, 383, chapter i, 1761). In spite of these facts Howard says (p. 89) 
that "in 1761 several acts of the Virginia legislature, raising the duty 
on imported slaves, were vetoed by the crown ; " and it is in connec- 
tion with these imaginary disallowances that he makes the above-quoted 
unjustifiable remarks about Virginia's objection to the royal preroga- 
tives, Virginia's abhorrence for the slave-trade and the sacrifice of 
Virginia's interests to those of British merchants. It is hardly possible 
to conceive of a more complete misrepresentation of the facts. 

The work of Howard is of an entirely different character from that of 
Greene. Whereas the latter relies to a great extent on the published 
records, this work is mainly based on the monographic literature and 
on general treatises, such as those of Bancroft, Lecky and Trevelyan. 
To a marked degree it is composed of duly acknowledged excerpts 
from such works, and hence the conclusions arrived at are not very 
convincing. There are also marked signs of haste , and consequently a 
number of careless statements. Thus Howard says " already, in 1730, 
Montesquieu had prophesied that because of the laws of navigation and 
trade England would be the first nation abandoned by her colonies " 
(p. 18). This tends to support Howard's thesis as to the effect of the 
old colonial system, and is surprising in view of Montesquieu's approval 
of the principles of that system (cf. Jaubert, Montesquieu Economiste, 
p. 95). What Montesquieu actually said is an entirely different thing. 
In one of his detached remarks in his Notes sur /' Angleterre (ed. 1827, 
vol. vi, p. 339) he says : " Je ne sais pas ce qui arrivera de tant d' 
habitans que Ton envoie d' Europe et d' Afrique dans les Indes occi- 
dentales ; mais je crois que si quelque nation est abandonnee de ses 
colonies cela commencera par la nation anglaise." Then a letter is 
quoted (p. 31) as written by George Grenville to show the writer's 
" naive and unblushing methods of corruption." It would be an im- 
portant reversal of general opinion to show this, for Burke's estimate, 
that Grenville was a public-spirited, hard-working statesman whose 
ambition was " to raise himself, not by the low pimping politicks of a 
court, but to win his way to power through the laborious gradations of 
publick service " (Speech on American Taxation) is accepted even by 
Bancroft, who calls him " a model of integrity " (ten volume edition, 
vol. v, p. 99), and by all other students of the period. The letter 
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quoted turns out to be written by Henry Fox (Walpole, Memoirs of 
George III , vol. i, p. 169). On page 23 Howard tells us that the Irish 
linen industry was discouraged by England. As a matter of fact Great 
Britain encouraged the industry by a system of bounties under which 
the quantity of Irish linens exported from Great Britain entitled to such 
bounties increased from 40,907 yards in 1743 to 2,588,564 yards in 
1763, and the total number of yards exported from Ireland increased in 
the same years from 6,058,041 to 16,013,105 (Murray, Commercial 
Relations of England and Ireland, pp. 128-130). Then although 
Howard mentions Bancroft's disregard of the ethics of quotation marks, 
he quotes from him an extract of a despatch from Shirley without look- 
ing up the original, which is in the America and West Indies series, 
bundle 82. Unfortunately Bancroft's extract omits some significant 
words, and besides it is given without the context, with the result that 
Shirley is misrepresented. " Removed " for " renewed " on page 135, 
first line, is obviously a misprint. The statement (p. 41) as to the 
number of slaves imported into the continental colonies, 1733 to 1766, 
is very inaccurate, and in addition no appreciation is shown of the fact 
that the slave trade to the West Indian colonies was far larger than to 
those on the continent. The statement that up to 1761 " the pro- 
vincial judiciary had in fact enjoyed the same security of tenure " as in 
England (p. 85) is diametrically opposed to the facts. The colonial 
judges in general were dependent on the crown, and also on the as- 
semblies for their salaries, and there were instances of undue influence 
from both sides. 

Though there is a distinct difference in the quality of these two books, 
they both emphasize the necessity of a broader and more catholic view 
in treating the colonial period of American history. Even more than 
this do they emphasize the necessity of a thorough study of the manu- 
script records in England. The neglect of these indispensable sources 
by American scholars is in part due to their location, though this diffi- 
culty is by no means an insuperable one. It is, however, a disadvan- 
tage which is now gradually being overcome by such publications as the 
Georgia records, but which can be completely removed only when an 
exact copy of this huge mass of material is lodged in Washington. Of 
this work, fortunately, a beginning has been made, but the task is of 
such magnitude and importance that it requires and deserves the sup- 
port of the national government. 

George Louis Beer. 

New York City. 



